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spondingly antiquated terminology maintained in the work, e. g., as to the 
process of photosyntax in the chlorophyll grain, which is called assimilation, 
although genuine assimilation is also mentioned. Thus we get this highly 
ambiguous sentence: "The cotyledons begin the function of assimilation 
as soon as the reserve food is assimilated." Another instance of a similar 
nature is in regard to reproduction. Although the author states that "the 
entire phanerogamic plant with its flowers represents the asexual generation," 
he constantly speaks of male and female flowers, and of the gynoecium and 
andrcecium as male and female organs. 

There are good things in the book, and we are grateful to the translator 
for making available for class use a work in which the theories of Schwendener, 
Nageli, Haberlandt and their followers are prominent ; but it will not do to 
accept it unthinkingly, even with the translator's footnote corrections. The 
order of the subjects is as follows: the cell, tissues and simple organs ; organs 
and systems of organs, reproduction, general chemistry and physics of plant 
life, taxonomy. — J. C. A. 

The hardy bamboos. 

Mr. A. B. Mitford, author of " Tales of Old Japan," has just given 
another result of his former residence in Japan in a book entitled " The Bam- 
boo Garden." 3 The book does not profess to be technically scientific, but it 
is none the less interesting to botanists, containing much information concern- 
ing a large and important group of plants. It deals with the hardy bamboos in 
cultivation in England, thirty-eight of them being from China and Japan, one 
{Arundinaria macrospermd) from the United States, five from the Himalayas, 
and three whose nativity is uncertain. The Himalaya region is looked upon 
as likely to be the most productive of new forms, those of China and Japan 
having been long known and cultivated. The interesting facts concerning 
their inflorescence are pointed out, especially the fact that it occurs at long 
intervals of time, and then in a wonderfully simultaneous way over large 
areas, and results in the death of the plants. The older travelers, observing 
this phenomenon, have put upon record the often quoted statement that the 
plants after inflorescence die throughout, and that new growths come from 
the seed. They speak of great forests of bamboos disappearing in a single 
season, a serious calamity to communities so very dependent upon it as are 
the orientals of Eastern Asia. While this wholesale destruction at long inter- 
vals does actually occur, new growths spring very rapidly from the wide- 
spreading rootstocks. The interval between times of inflorescence was for- 
merly stated definitely as thirty years ; but, though infrequent, it varies widely, 

3 Freeman-Mitford, A.B. — The bamboo garden. 8vo. pp. xii + 224, illustrated 
by Alfred Parsons. London and New York : The Macmillan Co., 1896. $3.00. 
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dependent upon climatic causes. What has been called the "suicidal mys- 
tery of the flower" is graphically stated as follows: "When the given 
moment has come round, every plant of the same species, whether old or 
young, over avast region will put forth its flowers at one and the same moment, 
and, having seeded, for a time the plant disappears." A curious instance is 
given of this phenomenon observed under cultivation. In 1867 or 1868 
Arundinaria Japonica began to bloom in Paris ; " at the same moment " blos- 
soms were noted on the plants at Marseilles ; and even those in the govern- 
ment gardens at Algiers " flowered in concert with their European brethren ; 
and not only did the whole of the canes, old as well as young, bear flowers 
together, but the very shoots (three to four inches high) as they showed above 
the soil, were transformed into flowering stems." In this case, however, the 
plants were not killed, but very much weakened; for a long time "remaining 
paralyzed." Mr. Mitford has observed that only those species are hardy in 
England whose leaves show "tessellated" venation, that is, "in chequers, 
crossing one another like the threads of a spider's web or the meshes of a net." 
The tender species observed all have leaves with the ordinary "striated" 
venation. Mr. Mitford has also observed this same tessellation in the leaves 
of the only hardy palm of England (Chamcerops excelsd), and its absence in 
the tender palms. Mr. Thiselton-Dyer is quoted as remarking that "there 
must be something important behind a character like this." 

The book is handsomely gotten up in white buckram and gilt, on thick 
paper with deckel edges. The full-page illustrations by Alfred Parsons are 
charming. — J. M. C. 

The Bonn text-book. 

When four of the botanical staff of the University of Bonn combined to 
write the text-book which, fifteen months after the first, appeared in a second 
edition, 4 they owed it to their readers to choose a more distinctive title than 
Lehrbuch der Botanik. One cannot cite it now in any decently brief way, but 
must perforce reel off the list of author's names like a catalogue! For 
this is a book that one needs to name to students, and that often. No 
text-book at all comparable with it has been produced in recent years, and 
unless we much mistake, it is destined to be of somewhat the same value to 
the present generation as Sachs' classical Lehrbuch was to the last. Its 
excellence carried it through four German and two English editions, besides 
others in other languages, while it directly inspired and formed the model 
for various texts by different authors. Much of the excellence of the Bonn 

*Strasburger, Noil, Schenck, and Schimper :— Lehrbuch der Botanik filr 
Hochschullen. Zweite umgearbeitete Auflage. 8vo. pp. vi+556. figs. 594, in part 
colored. Jena : Gustav Fischer. 1895. M. 7.50 unbound ; M. 8.50 bound. 



